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CONCERNING !TH£ VALUE OF CRITICISM. 



SALUTARY criticism is the true indication that the 
object of such stricture is worthy of notice; that 
there is something to catch the eye — to hold the 
attention, and to warrant giving a few moments of our 
valuable time in expressing an opinion thereon. A 
magazine that does not command criticism, has but two 
causes to lay it to; it is too far above it, — and such are 
few and far between — or it is too inane and meretricious 
to be worthy of it. Criticism in any line of work is 
salutary and helpful, and the sapient editor or writer, 
courts rather than avoids it, as it leads him ofttimes to 
new ideas and fresh lines of thought, seeing as he does, 
his efforts "through others' eyes." 



THE caustic, constantly occurring, yet withal, 
friendly attention, that a well known and leading 
journal has been giving our pages of late, is a 
source of considerable satisfaction to us, as it proves 
that one point at least in our policy, — while its il- 
lustrations may have been misunderstood — has taken 
effect. Our critic leans back in his chair, runs his eye 
— perhaps casually, possibly carefully over the pages 
of our magazine. Something attracts his attention; 
he swings round to his desk, dips his pen in ink, consid- 
ers a moment, and then writes to this effect. " There 
is in this number (January 1897) a mixture of good 
and bad; the good is very good, and the bad very bad. 1 
So far so good. He then proceeds to speak justly and 
kindly of the good things that meet his eye; then as 
an example of the " bad," he says. " What could be 
worse than animals made into furniture? An ele- 
phant chair! A clock made from a tiger's skull." 



AND we, sitting back in our chair, with his criticism 
before us, plainly read between the lines; and 
this is what we read. "You advocate classical 
simplicity; you disparage 'fads' as the folly of the 
hour. Why then, in the name of Art, do you publish 
such things ? " Well and good, and right — from our crit- 
ic's standpoint. We do advocate simplicity, and disparage 
"fads " as the worst of follies in home decoration, but 
how can we better illustrate this policy than by show- 
ing to our readers just such extremes as were illustrated 
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in the article "An Interesting 'Fad' in Furniture? " In- 
teresting it is, undoubtedly; but "good"? Never! 
And we have never claimed that it was. A just advo- 
cate studies both sides of the question, the earnest 
preacher shows us what to avoid, as well as what to 
seek, to attain salvation ; why then should not a con- 
scientious editor illustrate both sides of his subject ? It 
is like the grain of salt in the loaf of bread, giving the 
necessary flavor if used with judgment, but bitter and 
nauseating if overdone. 



THE casual reader of a magazine like ours, little re- 
alizes the amount of care, thought and study en- 
tailed in its make up. Especially is it so in the 
effort of bringing about a radical change in the char- 
acter and policy of the publication. A transitional pe- 
riod is always serious, especially in a magazine covering 
the ground that ours does. There is much to be tried, 
adjusted and carefully considered; certain lines are 
tried experimentally, and if they meet with approval, 
continued, otherwise they are eradicated and replaced 
by others to be equally considered. We can well com- 
pare a magazine under these conditions, to a convales- 
cent child, in the hands of a new doctor. The child in 
other hands, has been suffering from a complication of 
diseases, two of which are very apparent ; past treat- 
ment has fostered rather than eradicated the trouble ; 
and the new doctor in taking matters in hand begins by 
radically curing the most serious of them ; the other — 
% simply a case of mental debility, requires seemingly no 
treatment beyond a careful, healthful and invigorating 
diet, to build up the constitution, and to bring about a 
healthy and efficacious circulation. 



VIGILANCE and watchful care are essential to this 
end ; a careful trial of the various stimulants pro- 
ductive of healthful results, is necessary, and at 
times radical treatment is administered when the case 
seems to require it. And so with a magazine that has 
been struggling to cover more than it could carry in the 
literary field; to begin with the root of the trouble we 
have completely expurgated all signs of the "trade" 
element in the pages of The Decorator and Furnisher. 
The effort since April, has been to find proper and 
interesting material with which to build up the mental 
stamina, and to increase the circulation. To this end 
we have invited criticism and comment from all sources, 
and while in our earlier efforts some few experiments 
did not meet the general approval, we feel confident 
that at the present time we have a magazine that is 
clean, interesting and generally helpful in its literary 
and illustrative efforts, and as an encouraging evidence 
of this we have only to say that we have been, during 
the past two months, a target for innumerable letters 
of good will, and well wishes for the future. 



WE ARE conscious that there is much room for im- 
provement, but as we have a start in the right 
direction, there is no reason why we should not 
grow to the literary and artistic standard at which we 
aim, especially as our aim is not too high above the 
head of a busy everyday world. Realizing that the 
magazine has suffered in the past, from an overdose of 
Persian, Chinese and other Old World matters, inter- 
esting perhaps to the few who have leisure or inclina- 
tion for such study, our aim has been to place before 
our readers matter of more up-to-date interest ; matter 
that touches upon everyday life. It is the little things 
of life that interest us generally, more than the more 
serious, still on the other hand, we believe that a 



broader and higher element should be considered at its 
proper value, and we shall endeavor to bring about a 
judicious mixture, that all tastes may be satisfied. A 
magazine of this character must of a necessity be more 
or less technical to be helpful, at the same time it may 
contain matters of lighter turn, and more general in- 
terest. 



SOME months back, we started a series of short his- 
torical and descriptive articles on the French 
styles, at the time having no definite plan in view 
beyond a short description of the popular epochs in 
general favor to-day. From the start, they have excited 
so much interest and comment, among those looking 
for just such information, — which seems difficult to 
obtain, — that we have decided to make them a feature 
of the magazine. To that end we shall begin the series 
anew in the March number, commencing at the founda- 
tion, and bring them out in their historical order, fully 
described and illustrated ; still holding the title * * A 
Guide to the Styles," but publishing them as anew ser- 
ies. In this shape they will undoubtedly be of greater 
historic and practical value. With the object in view 
of interesting people who take pleasure in filling their 
spare moments with useful and pleasurable efforts in 
the way of home-work, we begin this month a new 
series; Hints and Helps to Amateurs; under this title 
we will issue from month to month, short practical arti- 
cles, explanatory of the tools and methods necessary to 
bring about the best results in these lines. Such sub- 
jects as Burnt Wood Work — with which this series 
begins — Venetian Bent Iron Work, Home Made Mosa- 
ics, Chip Carving and many others of a kindred nature, 
in all cases brought directly within the reach of the 
average amateur, and advocating the newest and 
simplest methods. Another feature to begin in March 
comprises a series of Decorative Charts. These charts 
are now being prepared, and while the feature may not 
be particularly new, we feel assured that the method, 
we have adopted will be useful and attractive. 



WE" CONTINUE with this issue the articles on 
wood-carving, by Mr. Tolman, beginning in 
the Christmas number. Mr. Tolman has the 
happy faculty of translating the simple flowers of field 
and forest into practical and useful material for the 
carver, and in the transition loses none of their nat- 
ural beauty and freshness. As he is practical as well as 
artistic, we feel confident his articles and illustrations 
will prove of value. 



BEAR in mind therefore that the friendly criticism 
and comment of our readers, bears the same re- 
lation to our magazine, that the steam gauge 
does to the engine ; it is thus we measure the success or 
failure of our endeavor to interest and please, and 
while we do not — like the weather-cock — turn with 
every passing breeze, yet we weigh and consider care- 
fully all that comes to us, and like the careful engineer, 
keep one eye on the steam-gauge, and exercise our best 
judgment accordingly. And to our caustic yet friendly 
critic, we would say, kindly continue in your good 
work, bearing well in mind that criticism to be bene- 
ficial must be honest, and to be honest it must not 
stoop to pessimism. And to our readers — meet candor 
with candor, tell us what you like, and to the contrary, 
and we will still endeavor to meet you on as broad and 
liberal a basis as lies within our power, as by so doing we 
feel assured we shall accomplish in good time the aim 
and object of our life's work — Deo volente. 



